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Cemmunicated Sor the Youih’s Companion. 
HENRY BULLARD. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in June, the sun 
‘was out in ail its splendor, and there was just 
breeze enough to take off its rather piercing rays; 
the trees had began to put on their coat of green, 
and the clear blue sky above, looked more bright 
and beautiful than ever. All nature looked smil- 
ing and happy—the little birds as they skipped 
from branch to branch, warbled their sweetest 
songs, as if in adoration of that Being, who gave 
them their bright plumage, and such sweet voices 
to sing his praise; the little stream as it mean- 
dered through the meadow, by its soft murmuring, 
lent its voice, to swell the general harmony—the 
earth looked like another garden of Eden. 

But thére was one heart, untouched by the 
beautiful scene. Jane Bullard, had just returned 
from the funeral of her only daughter.—She sat 
by the lowly window of her cottage, sobbing as 
‘though her heart would break, for she had indeed 
been to her a blessing—oftentimes had she sat 
with her at the same window, and talked with her 
mother, about that Ged who created them, from 
whose hand came every blessing they enjoyed— 
about that Heaven, where their dear Father had 
gone—and as she gazed at the little chair now 
empty, her heart almost rose in rebellion—that 
her dearest earthly treasure, had been thus sud- 


denly snatched from her. 


‘In another voruc: uf the room, sat a poor erip- 
pled boy—his face hid in his hands. He was the 
remaining child. He too felt the loss—his heart 
‘was knit to hers by no common tie; she was his 
all... Who like Mary could attend to all his wants? 
whose arm would now lend him its support, when 
he wished to rise? who could talk so sweetly to 
him about God and Heaven, as his dear sister? 
But’ Henry had another cause for being unhap- 
py—his mother did not feel the same affection for 
him, that she did for Mary. He had been a crip- 
ple from his birth, and naturally dependant, she 
considered him a burthen. Henry saw it, and 
now that Mary was gone, who took the care a 
great deal from his mother, he found the care of 
him must depend entirely upon her, no words can 
describe his feeliugs—he wished that he had never 
been born; but it was not dislike that forced these 
thoughts into his breast, -Oh no—Henry loved 
his mother, notwithstanding all this. It was the 
thought of being entirely dependant upon one, 
whom he knew would consider him a burthen, that 
pierced his heart with sorrow. ‘‘If I had only 
the use of my limbs, thought he, how happy should 
Ibe; I could then work in my little garden, and 
help support dear mother; and then, how pleas- 
antly should we get along—and perhaps,”—and 
the tears rolled down his cheek at the thought, 
“perhaps mother would love me then, although 
™my countenance is not so sweet as Mary’s—my 
smile not half so gladsome.”” But looking up, and 
finding his mother gazing at him, he hastily brush- 
ed away his tears, and attempted to put on a smil- 
ing countenance. She immediately got up, and 
began to sefthe supper table. ‘‘ Mother,” said 

enry, ‘‘is there any thing I can do te help 
you?”.-She seemed rot to hear him. He got up 
and coming toward her, as well as he could, took 
her hand and said, ‘Dear mother, can I hel 
you in any way, in setting the table?” ‘‘ No, 
Henry,” was the reply. He turned back, disap- 
pointed to his chair, and the tear started in his 
eye, at the cold answer; he ate his supper in si- 














lence, and bidding his mother an affectionate good | anguish. She remembered how she had slighted 


night, retired to rest; but sleep did not visit his| him; how coldly she had ever treated him. If 
"| eyelids, till near midnight, and what he got, was | Henry had in return been unkind to her, or showed 
very broken; often would he start up, imagining | 


the least feeling of dislike, it would have been 


that he saw his dear sister, and then would fall} some alleviation to her sorrow; but No, Henry 
asleep again, to dream that his mother was bend- | had never spoken an unkind word; he had shown 


ing over him, and kissing his forehead. The next | 
morning, he was pale and dejected; but he went ; 


down to breakfast, and tried to appear as cheerful 
as usual—at last he said, ‘‘is not to-morrow the 
day you pay your rent, mother?” 


** Ves,” said | 


his love in every way he was capable of, and this 
last act of his affection, completely filled up the 
cup of her misery. He lingered through the 
night, growing worse and worse; the next morn- 
ing, they thought him dying; reason had not re- 


she, ‘‘ I had quite forgotten that, and I have only |turned, and his breath grew shorter and shorter. 
got half the sum—Oh, what shall Ido?” - ‘* Why | His mother stood at the foot of the bed, looking 


mother, I can go out and pick some greens, and | 


the picture of despair, when suddenly he seemed 


perhaps I can get enough to make up the rest, |to revive, opened his eyes, and inquired for his 


when sold.”’ ‘‘I don’t think you can do it, Hen- 


mother. She sprang to his side, and clasping him 


ry,’’ she replied, ‘‘ you know it isa warm day, 'in her arms, exclaimed, ‘‘my injured boy, will! 
y> P ’ on i J y 


and you have never tried to do it before.” 


‘* Oh | you forgive me!” 


‘*Forgive you, dear mother, 


yes, I can, dear mother, do let me,—you don’t | Oh, don’t say so, there is nothing that I can for- 


know how happy it would make me feel, to help 
you.”’ Reading her assert in her countenance, 
he got his cap and basket, and went out into the 
garden. It was, as his mother said, a very 
warm day; but Henry was so happy, he did not 
mind it—his mother had not spoken so pleasantly 
to him, for a long time, and his heart beat with 
joy. He soon got his basket full, and as he sat 
on the grass, to rest himself, the thought struck 
him, that he might be able to walk to town, which 
was about a mile distant, and sell his greens, as 
his dear sister used to do—and if he was not able 
to walk all the way, he thought it very likely, that 


somebody might be passing in a vehicle, and then, 
ne COUIG a@en thio 4- 12¢ him at in end ride a 


little way. He accordingly got up, put his basket 
on his shoulder, and took the road that led to the 
town: the day was oppressively warm; there was 
not a breath of air to fan his heated brow; he soon 
began to feel the effects of it—he looked round 
often, but in vain to find somebody riding to town 
—he continued on, however, happy in the thought 
of pleasing his mother; and at last, after great 
exertion, got there, and speedily found a customer 
for his greens. He put the money in his little 
wallet, and set his face toward home; he had pro- 
ceeded but a little way, when he saw with some 
alarm, a heavy cloud in the horizon—he was some 
way from home, tired, and almost fainting; his 
path lay through an unfrequented part of the 
country, with few orno houses. The dark black 
cloud, came sailing majestically up, and soon 
eclipsed the bright rays of the sun—at this, Hen- 
ry’s heart sickened, and he began to feel a strange 
feeling coming over him. Nature could bear it 
no longer—he sunk down, exhausted on the grass, 
and laying his head on a stone, insensibility grad- 
ually stole over him. When recollection return- 
ed, he found himself in his mother’s chamber; 
kind friends were bending over him—he attempted 
to speak, but his mother put her finger to her lips, 
in token. of silence. Henry was seized with a 
high fever, while laying in the road. The shower 
came up, and the rain fell very heavily—he got 
thoroughly. drenched. A man passing by, saw 
him, and immediately used all the means in his 
powerto resuscitate him, but in vain, Recognizing 
him, however, he put him in his wagon and car- 
ried him home. The Physician was immediately 
sent for, who pronounced him to be in a highly 
dangerous state. They at length. succeeded in 
bringing him to life again; but atnight-he relapsed, 
and reason fled—he raved continually about his 
dear sister who had gone to Heaven. The next 
morning, he was much worse, and at noon, it was 
doubtful whether he lived. Oh, what a moment 
was this to his mother? her. heart; was rent with 














give,” and he bathed her face with his tears— 
*‘but am I any worse, mother?” ‘‘My son,” 
said she, “‘you are dying!” ‘* What, dying?’ 
said he, ‘‘dying?—Oh, then I shall soon be in 
Heaven, where dear Father and Mary is!’”"—and 
his face brightened up with joy. ‘*‘ Oh how good 
God is, to take me away so soon. Don’t. weep, 
mother, I will tell dear Father and Mary, that it 
will not be long, before you will meet us there, 
and then, we will all unite with the angelic choir 
that surround God’s throne, in swelling the sweet 
song of redeeming love, through all the ages 
of eternity! shall 1, dear mother, shall I tell them 
that??? He sunk back exhausted,—in a few mo- 
ments, his countenance assumed the glassy hue of 
death—his respiration appeared more difficult, 
until at last, his immortal spirit was severed from 
the tabernacle of clay, to be wafted, we trust, to 
those regions of bliss, where unkindness is un- 
known; and to cast its crown, studded with stars, 
and beaming with glory, at the feet of that Jesus, 
whom it adored, and whom it had so humbly 
served, while on earth. W.S. R. 


_MOR ALITY. : 
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Observations of Old Humphrey on Time. 


When I was a young lad, my father one day 
called me to him, that he might teach me to know 
what o’clock it was. 
minute finger and the hour hand, and described 
to me the figures on the dial plate, unti).I was 
pretty perfect in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of this additional 
knowledge, than I set off scampering to join my 
companions, at a game of marbles; but my father 
called me back again. ‘Stop, Humphrey,’ said 
he, ‘I have something else to say to you.’ 

Back again I went, wondering what else I had 
got to learn, for I thought I knew all about the 
clock quite as well as my father did. 

‘Humphrey,’ said he, ‘I have taught you to 
know the time of the day, I must now teach you 
how to find out the time of your life.’ 

All this was strange to me; so I waited impa- 
tiently to hear how my father would explain it, fer 
I wanted sadly to go to my marbles, 

‘The Bible,’ said he, ‘describes the years of 
man to be three score and ten, or four score years. 
Now life is.very uncertain, and you may not live 
a single day longer; but if we divide the four score 
years of an old man’s life into twelve parts, like 
the dial of a clock, it will allow almost seven years 
for every figure. When a boy is seven years old, 
then it is one o’clock of his life, and this is the 
case with you; when you arrive at fourteen years, 
it will be two o’clock with you; and when at 
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twenty one years, it will be three o’clock, should 
it please God thusto spare your life. In this man- 
ner you may always know the time of your life, 
and looking at the clock may, perhaps, remind 
you of it. My great grandfather, according to 
his calculation, died at twelve o’clock; my grand- 
father at eleven, and my father at ten. At what 
hour you and [ shall die, Humphrey, is only 
known to Him to whom all things are known.’ 

Never since then have I heard the inquiry, 
‘What o’clock is it?’ nor do I think that I have 
ever looked at the face of a clock, without being 
reminded of the words of my father. 

I know not, my friends, what o’clock it may be 
with you, but 1 know very well what time it is 
with myself; and that if I mean to do any thing 
in this world, which, hitherto, I have neglected, 
it is high time to set about it. The words of my 
father have given a solemnity to the dial-plate of 
a clock, which it never would perhaps have pos- 
sessed in my estimation, if these words had not 
been spoken. Look about you, my friends, I 
earnestly ertreat you, and now and then ask your- 
selves what o’clock it is with you. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY .-No.==1X. 
Baccus. 

Fath. Bacchus was the son of Jupiter and of 
Semele, the daughter of Cadmus. Juno, deter- 
mined to cause the death of Semele, visited her 
in the form of her nurse, and persuaded her to 
make a request of Jupiter, which she knew would 
be fatal to her. This was that he would appear 
to her as he did to Juro. Jupiter was extremely 
reluctant to grant this request, but having sworn 
by the styx, to gratify her, he was obliged to com- 
ply. He came to her apartment in all the majesty 
of the Thunderer, and the celestial fire caused the 
instant death of Semele. 

Jane. What was the styx, papa? 

Fath. It is a river in the infernal regions, by 
which the gods always swore, and considered 
such oaths inviolable.—Bacchus was, probably, 
an ancient conqueror and lawgiver, who, for the 
benefits he conferred on mankind, was deified 
after his death. 

Hen. What benefits, papa‘ ; 

Fath. He taught the culture of the grape, and 
the art of making wine and honey. He civilized 
the nations which he conquered, and instructed 
them in navigation, commerce and agriculture. 

Jane. That is very different from the idea I 
had of Bacchus. I thought he was the god of 
drunkards and revellers. 

Fath. You were right, so far. He is called 
the god of wine, and is represented crowned with 
ivy and vine leaves, with a cup in one hand, and 
a cluster of grapes in the other. Sometimes he 
is drawn as a young man, with a ruddy and effem- 
inate countenance, and at others, he is depicted 
under the form of an old man, to shew that pre- 
mature old age is the consequence of intoxication. 
The feats of Bacchus were noisy and rietous, and 
were generally attended by drunken females, who 
ran about, dressed in the skinsof beasts, with dis- 
hevelled hair and frantic gestures. Their feats 
were called Bacchanaliw, Revels, and Orgies. 

Hen. Papa, I think I have seen pictures of 
Bacchus, in which he was represented sitting on 
a man’s shoulders. 

Fath. Yes, he is sometimes carried on the 
shoulders of Pan or Silenus, sometimes he sits on 
a celestial globe, spangled with stars, and some- 
times in a chariot, with a thyrsus in his hand. 


Hen. What is that, Sir? 
Fath. <A javelin, encircled with ivy or vine 
leaves. The ivy, the pine and the fir were sa- 


cred to Bacchus, and goats were sacrificed to him 
on account of their propensity to destroy the vine. 
I will conclude with two anecdotes. 

It is said that when he was a boy, being asleep 
in the isle of Naxos, some pirates saw him, and 
being struck with his beauty, determined to carry 





him off and sell him for aslave. Aceordingly, 
they removed him in his sleep. When the god 
awoke, he pretended to weep, in order to see how 
his captors would be affected by it. But finding 
that they only ridiculed his distress, he caused 
their vessel to become fixed in the water. Bac- 
chus then waved his thyrsus, and tigers, panthers 
and lynxes appeared round the ship. The pirates 
were so terrified as to be deprived of sense, and 
threw themselves into the sea, where they were 
changed into dolphins, except the pilot, who had 
manifested some compassion for Bacchus. 

The other story is about Midas, king of Phrygia. 
In reward for his kindness to Silenus, Bacchus 
allowed him to make any request he pleased. 
Midas asked that every thing he touched might 
be turned into gold. 

Hen. O what a foolish wish! 

Fath. So Midas found it, and when he was 
in danger of starving to death, he begged Bacchus 
to resume his gift. The god directed him to bathe 
in the river Pactolus, whose sands were since 
converted into gold. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO LITTLE CHILDREN.—Wo. II. 

Dear little Children—I have written to yon one 
letter about the greatness, the wisdom, the power, 
and the goodness of God: and now, if you are 
willing, 1 should like to talk a little more to you 
about him. 

You have always heard, that God hates sin; 
and perhaps you have been told that he is angry 
with the wicked every day. ‘This is true, for he 
has told us soin his word. But all do not under- 
stand what it is for God to be angry. You have 
seen men, women and children angry; and might 
I not say that you have sometimes been angry 
yourselves? And how did you feel when you were 
angry? Were you willing to forgive those who 


had injured you? Did you kindly strive to bring 
thom tu lopeManuvy? stuu it Was found neces- 


sary that punishment should be inflicted, did you 
offer to bear it forthem? If not, then your anger 
was not like the anger of God. It was not hatred 
of sin, but love of yourselves. You were angry, 
because that some one had made you ‘less happy, 
not because that your play-mate was sinful. God 
does not hate sinners, as sinners hate each other. 
He hates their conduct, and is dissatisfied with 
them for living such wicked lives. But God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son, his well be- 
loved Son, to die for us. Still, he will certainly 
punish those who will not give up their sins, and 
love, and obey this Saviour. Suppose a lady had 
a very dear daughter, who had never at any time 
disobeyed her, or been guilty of any fault what- 
ever. Suppose too, that the same lady had ser- 
vants, whom she wished to adopt as her own chil- 
dren, and feed them at her own table, as long as 
they lived; but these servants paid no attention 
to her commands, and treated her little daughter 
with contempt and cruelty: would the lady be 
willing to keep them? But if the daughter were 
so kind as to offer to bear in their stead any pun- 
ishment which her mother might think best, if 
they might still be made her brothers and sisters, 
and share with her in the privileges of her moth- 
er’s house; the mother, might accept her offer, 
but would she forgive those who were not sorry 
for what they had done, and did not love their little 
friend? No, she could not forgive them. And 
though the Son of God has died for us, yet the 
Father cannot forgive us, unless we repent of ovr 
sins and love his holy Son, choosing him for our 
Saviour, and obeying hiscommands. But I have 
talked with a great many children who did not 
believe that they needed to be forgiven. Do any 
of you feel too holy to need a Saviour? If you 
do, look at yourselves one day, and see if you are 
not great sinners. And I pray God that he would 
lead you to give up depending on your own good- 
ness, and to depend entirely upon Christ for sal- 
vation, Yours &c. E. L. E. 








THE LITTLE DUTCH BOY. 


Little Henry was born in Germany, where he 
had no Sabbath school which he might attend. 
Nor did he receive much of any instruction in a 
day school. He knew nothing of geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar. In fact, he could not 
read with much rapidity and correctness. He 
knew very little of what the Bible teaches, and of 
course lived without thinking seriously of dying, 
or repentance, or a judgment to come. 

At length Henry’s father, in company with a 
number of his neighbors, agreed to come to Amer- 
ica. They engaged their passage, and after a 
pleasant voyage arrived at New York; from 
whence they came up the Hudson river to Alba- 
ny, where they took a passage on board a canal 
boat, and proceeded to the city of . 

After they had lived here some time, a German 
minister came there to preach to the Dutch peo- 
ple; and established a Sabbath schoo! for children. 
Henry was invited to go; and the next Sabbath 
he went, and was put into the class of a very good 
teacher. Here he soon learned to read his Bible 
very well; and from it he found that he had a bad 
heart that loved sin, and that it told of a place of | 
punishment to which all sinners would be sent, 
and of a Saviour who came from heaven, and died 
to save all who would repent of their sins and be- 
lieve in him, and of a heaven of happiness to 
which Jesus would take alt who loved him and 
obeyed his commandments. All} this was new to 
him; he had never been taught so before. 

When he thought of his wicked heart, he felt 
very bad. But still he did not goto Jesus. He 
was afraid the boys with whom he played would 
laugh at him.if he became a Christian. And 
though his heart was very sad, he always tried to 
put on a cheerful countenance, as if nothing 
troubled him, and joined in all their sports, as ifhe 
thought as much of them as ever. But when he 
was alone, he would read his Bible, and weep, 
and try to pray. 

_ Ahont this time. Mrs. B, came one Sabbath to 
visit the school, and talk with the children about 
giving their hearts to God. As she went on 
speaking, he found it was all suited to his own 
case. And then he began to think some of the 
boys had overheard him praying, when he was 
alone, and had told it Mrs. B., and that perhaps 
they had told it to all the scholars. He felt very 
much ashamed, and put his head down upon the 
bench, and hid his face with his hands, so that 
he could not see any one. But the longer she 
spoke, the more wicked did he see himself to be, 
and the tears fell faster and faster from his eyes. 
At last Mrs. B. ceased, adding as she closed, 
that ‘‘ If there was any little boy or girl there, 
that wanted a new heart, she should like to pray 
for them.”’ Little Henry’s heart now swelled 
nigh to bursting. He did not know what to do. 
If he went up to the desk, where the lady was, 
then certainly all the boys would know he was 
thinking of becoming a Christian, whether they 
did so before or not; and if he did not go, Mrs. 
B. would not know that he wished her to pray for 
him. He remained a few moments in his seat, 
but he could stay no longer. He rose from his 
seat and hurried to the table, took Mrs. B’s. hand 
and said, ‘‘I wish you to pray for me.” “ And 
what shall I pray for?’ inquired the lady. ‘Oh! 
for a new heart! a heart to fove God!” She 
knelt down with the boy, and prayed; and Henry 
too prayed and repented of his sins, and before 
he rose he had a new heart! 

When the school was closed, he ran home as 
fast as he could; and as soon as he entered the 
house, he said, ‘‘ Papa, I wish you would get me 
the Bible.” ‘* What do you want to do with the 
Bible?” asked his father. ‘*O! I want to show 
you something, papa,”, added Henry. The father 
seeing how earnest he was, although it appeared 
very strange, went and took the precious book 
out of his chest, where it had been kept entirely 
out of use, and brought it to his son. Henry took 
the holy volume into his hands, and turned its 
pages until he came to the third chapter of John’s 
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gospel, where he read the account of Nicodemus’ 
interview with Jesus. After he had finished, he 
looked up into his father’s and mother’s faces and 
said, ‘‘ Oh! you too must be born again.” They 
did not understand what it meant, any better than 
did the Jewish ruler, and so they asked, ‘‘ What 
is it to be born again?”” Henry was glad to be- 
come the teacher of his parents, and he began to 
tell them, with great respect, that ‘‘a new heart 
was a heart that loves God, and loves to obey his 
commandments, and that hates sin, and fears to 
disobey God.”’ But his parents were very igno- 
rant, and did not know what was taught in the 
Bible; so Henry talked with them a long time 
about God, and the Saviour, and heaven, and hell, 
and the new heart. They felt that they were sin- 
ners, and began to think of repentance. But 
they did not like to have Henry know how much 
they did feel, nor did they like to ask him to pray 
for them. 

For a number of days they talked with Henry 
about the Bible; and the more he said, the more 
did they see that they needed new hearts. 

One day they were sitting with their son, and 
conversing about religion, the truth appeared so 
plain that they could resist no longer, and with 
tears of penitence in their eyes, they asked him if 
he would pray for them. Oh! how did Henry’s 
heart leap for joy! ‘‘Oh! yes, I have prayed for 
you every day,” he said. He knelt between 
them, each of them taking one of his hands in 
theirs, and prayed to God, who heard his prayer, 
and gave them both new hearts. 

Children, remember the little Dutch boy. He 
knew but little, but he was willing to do all the 
good he could with little knowledge. Will not 
you go to your playmates and talk with them 
about the new heart ?—[ Youth’s Miscellany. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 














THE PRAYING CHILD. 

Among the blessed effects of Sabbath-school 
instruction, we must reckon the happy influence 
which pious Sunday scholars exercise upon their 
ungodly parents; and we have no doubt, that in 
the last day, many a parent will acknowledge be- 
fore an assembled world, that the Sunday-school, 
through the blessing of God, was the instrument 
of their conversion. And, oh, how will it increase 
the joy of a redeemed Sunday scholar, to unite 
in the same song of praise with a parent saved in 
answer to his or her prayers! The following true 
story gives great encouragement to pious children 
to be earnest in prayer for the salvation of their 
parents. 

A little girl belonging to the Sabbath-school in 
B. became hopefully pious, when she was about 
nine years old. During the next winter, she 
attended the district school. When the school 
was dismissed at night, she was in the habit of 


.. lingering behind, till all the scholars had gone; 


and then returning to the school-house, and spend- 
ing a little time in prayer. The father was an ir- 
religious man, and an infidel; but he was very 
kind and affectionate to his little daughter. One 
day, when the weather was extremely severe, and 


'. the wind high and piercing, the father was afraid 


she would perish with the cold. So he set off to 
meet her as she returned at night. He met the 
scholars on their return home, but the dear object 
of his search was not among them. With all the 
earnestness of an anxious parent, he hastened to 
the school-house. When he arrived, all was si- 
lent, except the piercing gusts of wind which 
whistled around the school-house. He cautiously 
opened the door and entered. At that moment a 
voice fell upon hisear. He stopped and listened. 
It was his beloved child pleading most earnestly 
with God to have mercy upon her dear father. 
The father’s feelings were too strong to be 
checked, his soul was filled with agony and bitter- 
ness. He drew near and embraced his child, and 
then accompanied her home, deeply convicted 
that he wasasinner. In a few weeks he was 
enabled to trust in Christ as his all-sufficient Sa- 


viour, and his only hope of eternal life. He is 
now a devoted, active Christian. 

Dear youthful readers!—have you a father or 
mother who fears not God, nor obeys his com- 
mands? You can here learn what you can do. 
If you have learned to pray with the sincerity and 
earnestness with which this little girl prayed, you 
can go by yourself, and pour out your anxious de- 
sires for them in the ear of God. If you have 
never learned to pray with right feelings, will you 
not be persuaded now to begin? You must learn 
to pray, if you would be blessings to your parents, 
or be blessed yourselves.—[ Youth’s Friend. 








THE NURSERY. 





LESSON TO A CHILD, ON PRAYER. 


A chapter from “Little Edward,” a book for children, just pub- 
lished by the American Sunday-school Union. 


When the sun had set, Edward’s mother called 
him into her chamber, and said to him, ‘‘ All this 
day you have had no pain. You have been well 
and happy. We have all of us been well. Who 
has kept us in health?” 

Then Edward said, ‘‘ It is God, who is always 
doing us good.” 

‘© Ves,”? said Edward’s mother, ‘‘ God is our 





father. Soon you will goto sleep? Can I take 
care of you when you sleep?” 

‘© Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“*O, no, Edward, I sleep, too. No, your 


mother cannot even take care of herself.” 
**Can’t you?” said Edward, who was a little 
boy, and had never thought but his dear mother 
could do every thing. 
‘* No, Edward; God can take care of us; and 
when we lie down at night, we should ask him to 
watch over us, and let no evil come to us; and 


‘then we should feel easy, for God is able to take 


care of us. God never sleeps; he has no body, 
like ours, to need rest, and he can see us as well 
in the darkest night as he does in the clearest 


sun-shine. No darkness will hide us from God; 
he 1s every whore.?? 


‘* But I must ask the great God to take care of 
me,’’ said Edward. 

**Q, yes, he has told us that we must, and it is 
wicked not to obey God.” 

** What words must I say, mother?” 

‘*It is but very little matter what your words 
are, if, in your heart, you feel right. God cares 
more for your feelings than he does for your words. 
Sometimes little children wish to thank the great 
God when he has been kind to them, and they 
have been happy, but they do not know what to 
say. Little Edward must not feel so. If God 
has been kind to you, you may thank him in any 
words that you think of first. 

‘« When you have been kept alive all day, that 
is something to be thankful for. When you have 
been in health, and all of us have been kept from 
sickness, it is God who has done it. Should not 
you thank him for it? And when you are going 
to sleep, then you want your kind heavenly Father 
to be with you, and keep you from all danger, 
and let you sleep in peace. 

‘*God, though he is so strong that he has made 
all this world, is so good, so very good, that he 
will take care of even a little child. O, yes, God 
is very good, and you never need think much 
about your words; only try and feel in your heart 
that God is good, and that you cannot live with- 
out his care. 

‘*When you feel that you area little helpless 
boy, and that the great God is willing that you 
should ask him to take care of you, then you may 


kneel down and say just the words that you think 
of first, and it will be a prayer.” ; 





From the Religious Magazine. 
FUN. 
As Sarah Nelson was preparing for school, one 
morning at the usual hour, her mother called to 
her from the foot of the stairs, and told her, that, 





as she was much more unwell than usual, she 





it was a great trial for Sarah to be obliged to be 
late at school, she readily complied with her 
mother’s wishes, with pleasantness and good hu- 
mor. For, though quite a little girl, being only 
twelve years old, she always cheerfully bore a 
part in her mother’s duties, whenever it was ne- 
cessary, which was not seldom, her mother’s health 
being very delicate. 

In about an hour, however, she was free to go 
to her studies, but with the particular request, that 
she should return, immediately after the close of 
school. She assented, and hurried quickly away 
that she might not lose more time than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As soon as the bell sounded for the dismission 
of the scholars, she hastened into the entry for 
her bonnet, but it was not where she had left it. 
She searched up and down through the room, but 
it was not to be found. After spending some time 
in examining every nook and corner where it 
might have been thrown, but in vain, she suspect- 
ed that some one must have hid it, for the sake of 
teazing her, and she returned to the school room 
to see if she cou!d read the secret, in the counte- 
nances of any of her playmates. She soon no- 
ticed one who seemed to watch all her motions, 
and listen to all her questions; and running to 
her, ‘‘Jane,”’ said she, ‘‘ where have you put 
my bonnet?”’ 

‘* Your bonnet! I have not seen your bonnet.” 

‘* Well, don’t you know where it is?” 

**How should J know where your bonnet is? 
I have as much as I can do, to take care of my 
own.”” 

** But you do know something about it, I know 
you do, by your looks.—Oh dear!—what shall [ 
do? What will Mother say? Come, do tell me 
where it is. Mother told me to come home as 
soon as school was done, and I have had to wait 
ten minutes already.” 

But she could get no satisfaction, —ané at length 
she turned from the crowd collected round her, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, mother is sick, and I must go, 
and if I can’t have my bonnet, I must go without 
it, for it will do no good to stay here.” Just as 
she was going out of ‘the door, Jane called out, 
‘*Sarah,—Sarah, here is your bonnet. I don’t 
see why you need make such a fuss, just about a 
little fun, but you never:can take a joke.” 

‘* Well, I am very glad to get it, but I should 
not have thought, Jane, you would have said you 
didn’t know where it was.” 

‘*T didn’t say so. I said I hadn’t seen it, and 
I had not. Susan hid it, and then told me where 
it was;——but you are sucha queer girl, nobody 
can say any thing to you.” 

Sarah could stop to hear no more, and the girls 
were left to their own reflections on the subject, 
which I should think could not have been very 
pleasant. 

Yet how often are such things done. It seems 
generally, to be a part of scholars’ business to 
teaze one another, and they do not think of its 
being wrong. They call it good fun, and would 
exclaim against you, were you to tell them it was 
wicked. But is it not so? With what spirit is it 
done? How much ofkind feeling, of benevolence, 
do you find in it? You would search in vain for 
any thing of the kind. It is ill-will,—’tis malice, 
—’tis any thing rather than a feeling which con- 
science would approve. 

What is it that prompts you to go to your neigh- 
bor’s desk, while she is absent, and read that com- 
position of hers, which she has said you must 
not see. Perhaps you say, ‘‘she read mine the 
other day, and I want to pay her for it?” Well, 
what spirit do you manifest in that? 

Julia was one day sitting in her seat, busily 
studying her lesson in Geography. The day be- 
fore, she had been unprepared in this recitation, 
and her teacher had urged upon her so strongly 
the necessity of closer attention to her studies, 
she resolved nothing should occupy her mind till 


she was satisfied that she was fully acquainted 
with it. 





should need her assistance alittlelonger. Though 


Presently, Maria began to talk to her about a 
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Youth’s Companion. 























walk they had agreed to take together in the after- 
noon. But when she found that she made her no 
reply, she began to wonder what was the matter. 
At length, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why Julia Grant, I 
would not be so afraid of a.scolding? Come, do 
stop studying just a minute,—I want to know 
what time we had better start, and will you call 
for me, or had I better go for you? as your house 
is rather nearer the grove than ours?” Still she 
obtained no reply. . 

‘* You shall speak to me, I will keep plaguing 
you, till you do.”’ And, as she happened to have 
a pen in her hand, she dipped it into the ink-stand, 
and began to write on Julia’s neck, until she had 
cevered it all over with ink. Julia could bear it 
no longer, and, contrary to the rules of the school, 
she left her seat, and.took another. 

Now let us see what were the consequences of 
this trick.—Julia’s angry feelings were aroused, 
the rules of the school broken, and Maria’s sensi- 
bilities weakened,—for no one can willfully in- 
jure another’s feelings, without being influenced 
by it herself. The good fun that school girls talk 
about, is most generally of this sort. If any one 
doubts the truth of my assertion, let that person 
examine for herself, and if she finds that the posi- 
tive pleasure she receives from her plan is not 
overbalan¢ed by the evils resulting from it, she is 
in the right, and may go on in safety, but whoever 
finds the contrary to be the case, let her beware. 











OBITUARY. 

Diep in Claridon, Geauga Co. Ohio, on the 
7th inst., Lucian H. Humprey, in the 11th year 
of his age. In his death the young have lost a 
near, friend, and the Congregational Church of 
which he was for more than two years a member, 
a dear and beloved brother. His friends however 
mourn not as those who have no hope, for he died 
in the triumphs of Christian faith. While his 
weeping friends hung around his dying bed, ex- 
pecting every moment te see him dreathe his last, 


EDITORIAL. 








MANUSCRIPT GAZETTES, 

We have heard of a plan adopted by young people 
in several instances recently, of writing a Gazelte, or 
Newspaper, containing a variety of matters according 
to the fancy of those who write. It is mostly done in 
families, where one person acts as Editor, receives 
the communications from others and transcribes them 
on the sheet. When it is completed, it is read by the 
members of the family or their friends abroad. ‘Those 
that we have seen have contained such matters as the 
following:—Story of a Good Boy—a Naughty Boy 
punished—a Good Girl rewarded—a Pocket Handker- 
chief lost—a Thimble found—Death of a little Gold 
Fish—a Kitten Drowned, &c. The plan is a good 
one, if it is conducted with good humor, as it gives an 
opportunity to correct little improprieties of conduct 
and applaud good behaviour; but it is especially use- 
ful in cultivating a taste for composition, which is apt 
to be disliked by children. The Narrative of Henry 
Bullard, on the first page of this paper is copied from 
one of these Family Manuscript Gazettes, and is writ- 
ten by a lad of 15. It is his first appearance in print, 
and it was with some reluctance that he consented to 
its being published. 








CUTTING OUT THE PICTURE, 
A little girl said to her Mother, the other day, 
‘* Ma, may I cut the picture out of the Companion?” 
‘* No, my dear: you may read the Companion; but 
you must not cut it; your brother will want to read it 
when he comes home from school.” She then asked 
her Grandma, who told her, “* No, you must not do 
so, it must be laid up with the other numbers till there 
is enough to make a book.”’ But the little girl felt 
such a strong desire to cut out the picture, that she 
took the scissors and cut it as quick as she could. 
Her Mother then said to her, ‘* My dear, you have 





with a countenance lighted up for heaven, he thus 


” 3 
addressed.them: ‘*O what a glorious season is | Come with me Into the other room.” She then whip- 


this: it is the happiest hour I ever saw on earth, 
O glory to God, glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will to men. Blessed be the 
three that bear record in heaven, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, Iam going where saints im- 
morta] reign forever,—‘ Mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have embraced 
each other.” QO, I can see my Saviour’s face. I 
Jong to be gone.”’ In him was evinced the power 
of faith to sustain the soul in the hour of death, 
and it is believed that all who witnessed the sol- 
emn yet happy scene, will not, cannot, deny the 
reality of the religion of Christ. 
** When blooming youth is snatch’d away, 
By death’s relentless hand; 
Qur hearts the mournful tribute pay, 
Which pity, must demand. 
While pity prompts the rising sigh, 
Oh may this truth impressed; 
With awful power—‘ I too must die,’ 
Sink deep in every breast.” 
** In the midst of life, we are in death.’’ 


This truth has been strikingly exemplified in a 
recent instance in my own family. My little son 
Ouiver Orvanpo, aged 4 years and 5 months, 
died on Friday morning the 18th inst., after an 
illness which confined him but 36 hours. His 
disease was the croup—his suffering was intense, 
and no medical aid could relieve him, and he fi- 
nally died of strangulation. 

Permit an afflicted parent to pay a single tribute 
respect even to achild.so young. He possessed, 
in an eminent degree, one lovely trait of charac- 
ter, a remarkably mild and honest disposition; 
though ever busy and active in his infant occupa- 
tions and amusements, and frequently meddling 
with things which he ought not, when called to 
account, he would always own the truth. Ido 
not know that he ever told a wilful lie. Will 
children remember. this, and imitate Oliver Or- 


been very naughty—you have disobeyed your Mother. 


ped the naughty girl. After which, she kissed her 
Mother, and said she was very sorry, and promised 
she would never do so again. 








MISCELLANY. 
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I want it for myself, 

‘ Frep, do just give mea piece of that gingerbread,’ 
gaid a little boy to his companion. I was sorry to 
hear the coarse exclamation, ‘I want it for myself!’ 
for areply. Ofall the disagreeable traits in children, 
I scarcely know of one which so quickly gives an in- 
sight into their character, as selfishness. 

I once happened to know a family of boys—they 
were brothers, to be sure, but they were all of different 
dispositions, One was irritable—another was noisy 
and bustling about trifles—a third was selfish, and a 
fourth was quite amiable. All of them had their faults, 
it is true; and these made dark spots in their charac- 
ters. But had I been asked which appeared to me 
the least interesting, I should have said the selfish one. 

I was there in the season of fruit: the children had 
a holiday, and, as most boys would conjecture, this 
day was appropriated to picking berries. When they 
returned at night, their bowls of milk were in readi- 
ness, which, with the addition of a few berries, would 
have made it a very desirable supper. But it so hap- 
pened that only George, the selfish one, had been suc- 
cessful in bringing a basket full home. The others 
had concluded to spend their time differently. But 
when they all gathered round the supper, perfect good 
humor and sweet smiles lighted up each face. They 
looked happy, for they felt so. ‘ Brother George, be 
so kind as to give us a few of your berries,’ said the 
other two. He kept on eating, and drawing his bas- 
ket between his feet for security, replied, ‘ Get them 
if you can.’ This was not for play, but for self—that 
what he had gotten he alone might enjoy. But after 
this determination, I looked at his countenance, and 
the smile was gone; for cheerfulness is not always the 
attendant of selfishness. 

What kind of a man, think you, young reader, will 











lando? Ouiver Crark. 
Akron, April 22, 1834.—[Ohio Observer. 











be beloved? 


George make? Do you imagine, if this unhappy trait 
is permitted to grow with his growth, that he will ever 


ishness is found iu a more intimate acquaintance with 
yourself ?—[ Juvenile Repository. 





A little Boy’s Wish. 

‘If every thing were at your disposal, my son,’ said 
a father, ‘pray tell me what you would prefer to 
every otherthing.’ The little boy hesitated a moment, 
and then replied—‘I would rather be a great man, 
father, and have the whole world mourn for me when 
Idie.? ‘Bea good man, then, my son, and your wish 
will be answered,’ was the reply. Have you a mind 
to try the experiment, little reader? [2b. 





Recent Anecdote. 
A child having read a sermon, whose subject was 
the importance of children’s being good, was asked 
what he thought of it. He replied, ‘ I think, mother, 
it is a great deal easier to tell people how to be good, 
than to be so ourselves.’ ab. 





Self-Denial. 


It was no uncommon thing for people to come to 
Mr. Sutton, the Missionary, with heavy complaints of 
uneasiness in their families, and their circumstances. 
If things were but so and so, different from what they 
are, how much happier they should be! * I?ll tell you 
what,” said Mr. Sutton, ‘‘there is a much shorter 
way to happiness than getting your circumstances and 
connections altered. It is this—you must cultivate a 
spirit of self-denial. What is the great cause of mise- 
ry in the heart, and in the family? ‘The worship of 
that great idol, Self-will. What is the readiest way 
to happiness? For a man to deny himself, take up his 
cross, and follow Christ daily. Could we but deny 
ourselves in our own wisdom and will, we should 
never know a restless hour. 

Sometimes our minds are set upon that which is in 
itselfevil. We are restless for the attainment of it, 
and it would seem a great act of self-denial to debar 
ourselves of it; but there is nothing sinful to which we 
can be tempted, but we shall find greater comfort in 
resisting than in indulging it. 

“To conquer a lust is greater than to conquer a 
kingdom. He who follows Christ in the path of self- 
denial will dwell with him in the world of glory; and 
who would not deny himself for a time, that he may 
enjoy himself for ever:”---[.S. S. Journal. 





M axe ---Cruelty may subdue the conduct of our ene- 














mies, butkindness, alone, will subdue their inclinations, 
es 
POETRY. 
THE DOG. 


‘* He will not come,” said the gentle child, 

And she patted the poor dog’s head, 
And she pleasantly call’d him and fondly smiled, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, 

Nor arose from his lowly bed. 


*T was his Master’s grave where he chose to rest, 
He guarded it night and day, 

The love that glowed in his grateful breast, 

For the friend who had fed, controlled, carest, 
Might never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hasting tread, 

He started up with a quivering ear, 

For he thought *t was the step of his Master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 

But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 

He tore the turf with a mournful cry, 

As if he would force his way, or die, 
At his much-loved Master’s feet. — 

So there through the Summer’s heat he lay, 
Till autumn nights grew bleak, 

Till his eye grew dim with his hope’s decay, 

Aad he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weak. 

And oft the pitying children brought 
Their offerings of meat and bread, 

And to coax him away to their homes they sought, 

But his buried Master he ne’er forgot, 
Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 

Cold Winter came, with an angry sway, 
And the snow lay deep and sore, 

Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

Till close where the broken tomb-stone lay, 
He fell, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
And Death was by his side, 

With one loud ery that shook the plain, 

He called for his Master,—but all in vain, 
Then stretched himself, and died. 





ust think a moment, then, if this self- 


[ Parley’s Magazine. L. H. S. 
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